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Men at the Door 


A girl and her mother found out 
a while ago that there’s no use trying to re- 
sist God. 

There was an empty lot next to their 
house. One day they saw men pitching a 
tent there, and were delighted when the 
men announced they were going to hold 
religious meetings. But they were curious 
to find out what church was sponsoring 
them. No one seemed to know. 

Then just before the meetings were to 
begin, the daughter came home triumphant. 
“Those men are Seventh-day Adventists,” 
she said. “A girl at school told me.” 

“Oh, what a shame,” said Mother. “That 
means we can’t go.” 

“Why not?” asked the daughter. 
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“Because what the Adventists teach is 
right,” Mother said. “I know enough about 
them to know that. But I don’t know all 
they teach, and the Bible says we are not 
held accountable for what we don’t know. 
If we learn what Adventists teach, we'll have 
to live the way they do, and we don’t want 
to do that. We shall stay away.” 

And stay away they did. The music was 
so attractive night after night that they 
were often tempted to go and sit in the tent. 
And often they heard snatches of the preach- 
er’s sermon coming over the loud-speaker. 
But resolutely they stayed home. 

And then at last the tent was taken down. 
For a while Mother was worried. She felt 
she had been resisting God, and she knew 
she shouldn’t do that. But it was too late 
to go to the meetings now, and she tried to 
forget the whole affair. 

Time passed. The family moved to an- 
other house. And one Sunday morning two 
men came to their door. 

“I’m Mr. R.,” said the older man. “We 
wish to talk to you about buying a piece 
of land you own. We would like to build 
a Seventh-day Adventist church on it.” 

“My husband isn’t home,” the lady said. 
“T’m ” Suddenly she stopped. “What 
church did you say you were from?” 

“The Seventh-day Adventist church,” Mr. 
R. repeated. “We are ministers.” 

The lady caught her breath. Then, 
“Daughter,” she called, “come here quickly.” 

“Yes, Mother,” said the daughter, run- 
ning into the front room. 

“These men are Adventist ministers!” 
Mother exclaimed. “To think we refused to 
go to those meetings that were held next 
to our house, and now these ministers come 
knocking on our door!” 

“Maybe,” said the daughter, looking seri- 
ous, “maybe God is giving us another 
chance. Perhaps we should ask them to 
teach us what the Adventists believe.” 

From that day Mother and daughter 
took Bible studies. Soon they yielded their 
lives fully to Christ, to live like Him; and 
they are so glad they did. 

Juniors, if Jesus is talking to you, don’t 
resist Him. Listen, and obey. It’s wonderful 
when you know you are living exactly the 
way God wants you to. 





Your friend, 


ills Wracsel 














I still feel funny in the pit of my stomach 
when I think of the time I played with 


The Loaded Gun 


j WELL remember the first gun I ever © 


had. I found it in the granary one day 
when I was playing. I was only eight years 
old, and was afraid to touch it for fear it 
would go Boom! I showed it to my sister. 
She was not afraid, and took it to Mother. 
Mother called it a muzzle loader, and said 
that it had belonged to my great-grandfa- 
ther. She said we could play with it, but 
we must never, mever point it at anyone. 

She explained that guns are dangerous, 
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By LEONARD C. LEE 


that sometimes they are loaded when peo- 
ple think they are not. “This gun,” she 
said, “is perfectly safe; another one might 
not be. So always be careful with guns.” 
And we always were careful. We played 
with the gun for a couple of years and 
nothing went wrong. Then a new family 
moved into the neighborhood. The oldest 
boy, Carl, was a little older than I was, 
and soon we were having many good times 
together. To page 16 





We pulled the string, then peeked around the 
corner of the barn to see what had happened. 
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THE WRONG SKUNK 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 


MES. MARTIN was very proud of her 
baby skunk. The neighbors were scan- 
dalized to think anyone would pay twenty- 
five dollars for a skunk—of all things— 
and they shook their heads every time they 
talked about it. But they did love to talk 
about it! And they had to admit Mrs. Mar- 
tin had a point when she said it was only 
reasonable to pay that much to someone 
willing to go into the woods and catch a 
skunk for her. Was there anyone who 
would do it for less? No one volunteered. 

Since she was so fond of her pet, it was 
natural that she was very upset one bright 
morning when she awoke to find he had 
disappeared. She walked through the house 
and garden calling, “Jamey! Jamey!” just 
the way she often had during the few weeks 
she had owned him. He had learned to 
come to her, and surely if he was within 
hearing distance, he would not ignore her 
now. But her calling was in vain! 

It wasn’t long until all Viewmont knew 
about Jamey’s disappearance. Some of the 
old ladies clicked their tongues and said 
they had known from the first that it was 
a waste of money. And the boys said that 
if they kept a good lookout, maybe they 
would collect the reward Mrs. Martin was 
offering. They guessed that if Jamey stayed 
away long enough the reward would be 
quite handsome. 

Two weeks passed without a sight of the 


little pet. Mrs. Martin was inconsolable as 
she faced the grim fact—Jamey would 
never come home again. 

On an early summer morning when the 
air was fragrant with dawn and sparkling 
with dew, Leo Appello set out on his milk 
round. At porch doors he rattled his bottles 
of fresh milk as if to tell the Viewmont 
people that because he had to be up and 
around so early, they should wake up early 
too. 

He usually whistled “Yankee Doodle” 
and banged his wire rack loudly when he 
got back to his van. When he had to back 
away from a house he usually managed to 
touch the horn with his elbow. The van 
had an irritating habit of coughing, too, 
which did not improve matters at all. But 
for all that, Leo was a good, cheery fellow, 
and the people of Viewmont needed his 
milk, so they tolerated his noise. 

Well, on this particular morning Leo had 
just got into the middle of “Yankee Doodle” 
when he saw a little animal run across 
Auburn Road in front of the van. Perhaps 
a skunk, he mused, and drove on with the 
rest of “Yankee Doodle” floating out the 
van window, until he had to pull in at the 
Gillespie home. Mrs. Gillespie had left a 
note for him, with some money to pay her 
weekly bill, so Leo was longer than usual 
attending to business there. 

He went next door, then, to the Reisigs’ 
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house. When he got back to the van, there 
on the driver's seat was the little animal he 
had seen. He had not made a mistake. It 
was a baby skunk. Suddenly Leo had an 
idea. This was none other than Mrs. Mar- 
tin's Jamey. Wouldn't she be pleased when 
she came out to her kitchen and found 
Jamey back again? He'd tell her not to 
worry about the reward. After all, he had 
had no trouble finding the precious pet! 

In a few minutes Jamey was at home. 
Leo made sure to put him in the kitchen 
so that nothing could harm him until 
Mrs. Martin rose to her duties of the day. 
It was with a feeling of great satisfaction 
that he banged his wire rack on the floor 
of the van this time. He decided he would 
drop by on his way home, about two in the 
afternoon, to tell Mrs. Martin how Jamey 
had come back. 

The coughing of Leo’s van made Mrs. 
Martin stir. She was still a little tired, and 
could do with more sleep. But then, it was 
nicer to be up on summer mornings rather 
than sleep, so she threw off the covers 
and dressed. 

The first thing that greeted her eyes 
when she came downstairs was Jamey. At 


first she was so surprised to 
see him there, locked in the 
kitchen, that she thought she 
was imagining things. Then 
she gave a little squeal of de- 
light and rushed to pick him 
up. The young skunk pranced sideways to 
avoid her embrace, and stamping his tiny 
little feet in a very grown-up-skunk manner, 
he filled the room with the most sickening 
of odors. And that time it wasn’t just a 
little squeal that Mrs. Martin gave. Ah, no! 

The skunk stood off in the corner and 
dared her, by his glinty little stare, to come 
any closer. 

Mrs. Martin rushed to the door, and 
quick as a flash the little skunk vanished 
through the opening. A wave of something 
worse than seasickness swept over her. She 
stayed outdoors a long time, but it did no 
good. 

At two in the afternoon, when Leo 
dropped by to see how Jamey was doing, 
Mrs. Martin was scrubbing the kitchen 
chairs with a very strong deodorant. Even 
before Leo reached the house he knew 
things were unpleasant there. His nose did 

To page 18 





When Leo returned to the truck after delivering milk at the Reisigs’ home, he saw 
a baby skunk on the driver’s seat, and knew for sure it was Mrs. Martin’s pet, Jamey. 
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CHAPTER TWO 





CHARLIE 


—the fatherless one- 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Myson Charlie, born in an African village, had never 
seen his father, and his selfish uncle had named him 
Nyasowa, ‘the fatherless one.” All through his child- 
hood he had known only cruelty and hunger and greed, 
and his only friend had been his mother. But at last 
Hajapi had married his mother, and had taken them 
both to another village. Since then Hajapi had been 
kind to Nyasowa and had tried to teach him all the 
skills he knew. 


| took Nyasowa and the boy’s 
mother one day to make salt. There was 
a place up the river where the soil was very 
salty, and Hajapi had a hut there. They put 
some of the soil into a pot that had a small 
hole in the bottom, then added water. The 
dirty water that flowed off through the hole, 
they collected, and evaporated it in the sun. 
It was hard work, but the skin bags of dirty 
salt that they took home made their porridge 
tasty for a long time. When they had lived 
at the home of the cruel uncle, they seldom 
had had the pleasure of eating salt, and at 
times the food was so horrible that it had 
made them both ill. 

Hajapi taught Nyasowa the times that 
were best for catching fish, and it was not 
long until the lad, spurred on by kindness, 
was Catching more fish than the little family 
could eat, so he took the baskets to the 
villages up in the hills and 
sold what he had left. He 
did not often get money, 
for very little money was to 
be had. But he would get 
a gourd of honey, or some 
sugar cane, or some of the 
cloth made from tan bark 
that was good to use as 
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blankets to cover the body at night. He was 
shrewd at trade, and was always coming 
home with plantains, bananas, honey, or 
large heads of cabbage. 

Hajapi was very proud of his stepson. One 
day he showed him a bush that had a pow- 















































Nyasowa ran up the hill gripping the gifts he had 
bought as a surprise for Hajapi and his mother. But 
they had a bigger surprise at home waiting for him! 


erful use. If it were cut and put into a pool 
in a small stream where fish were known to 
be swimming, the juices of the plant would 
put the fish to sleep, and they would float on 
the top of the water. Nyasowa was overjoyed 
to learn such a wonderful thing, and after 
that he was able to sell more fish than ever 
before. Sometimes he went to the town of 
Tete, where the Portuguese had fine stores. 
He made his fat fish so attractive by cleaning 
the river dirt off them and wrapping them 
in leaves that he sold them to the dealers 
of the stores for better prices than he had 
dreamed possible. 

One day he sold enough to buy a cup and 
saucer, which he proudly carried home to the 
mother he loved so dearly. It was blue, with 
large flowers pictured on it. He thought he 
had never seen such a lovely thing in all his 
life. His heart beat fast with joy all the way 
home, for he had been hunting and fishing 
and selling for several days to earn enough 
money to buy it. He had a gift for Hajapi, 
too, a flat plate made of some kind of 
enameled metal, so that he could easier eat 
the food his wife cooked him. It, too, was 
bluish, and had bright orange flowers on it. 
He fairly ran, for he longed to see the faces 
of his loved ones when they saw what his 
work and his industry had gotten for the 
family. 

His feet, tired though they were, fairly 
flew up the rock-strewn path to the top of 
the hill where the village stood. At last he 
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saw the hut. Hajapi was 
out in front mending a net. 
He looked for his mother. 
Where was she? Then, as 
he got nearer, he saw her 
seated on a mat by the 
door of the hut. Her face 
was happier than he had 
ever known it to be. When 
she saw him she fairly lul- 
lilooed with joy. 

Then he saw what he 
had not seen before. She 
was holding a little one in 
her arms. A tiny, tiny 
brown babe, so small that 
he thought he had never 
seen one quite so small be- 
fore. He quite forgot his 
gifts in his joy over the little one born in 
his absence. 

“You have a little sister to help us take 
care of, Nyasowa,” Hajapi told him kindly. 
“She is a fine little girl, and will be a 
blessing to us when we are old and will 
not be able to work as hard as we do 
now.” 

Nyasowa had a new joy in his life. When 
his mother went to the waterside for bath- 
ing, or when she washed the few gar- 
ments they possessed, he gladly took care 
of the small child, who was named Fa- 
tima, from a Portuguese name the father 
and mother had heard. 

Life was even busier than ever now, 
for there was little Fatima to look after, 
and fish to sell and the garden to make 
and ax and hoe handles and spears to shape 
for the market. Hajapi always had half a 
dozen things he could turn his hand to to 
help his son and daughter. 

Life was very happy for two years. But 
one terrible day disaster of the worst kind 
struck the little family. 

Nyasowa had been away for two or three 
days selling fish. When he came home with 
a bright piece of green cloth for a present 
to his mother, he found Hajapi weeping. 
He told him that he had sent boys running 
everywhere to find him the day before, but 
no one knew where he had gone. The 
mother had died and had been buried while 
he was away. 

Hajapi led the stunned lad down the 
hill and showed him the fresh mound of 
earth where poor Mother lay buried. He 
had no comfort, for he did not know then 
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that the Lord marks every grave, and will 
one day raise the dead. Nyasowa knew his 
mother had lived a kind, unselfish life, but 
he knew nothing of the resurrection. So 
he mourned and cried, and threw himself 
on the harsh clods of the grave in despair. 
Poor Mother. Her life had been so hard, so 
very hard. And just when things were get- 
ting better, when she was having love and 
care and happiness, she had died. 

Then Hajapi told Nyasowa sadly of the 
new baby boy who was left alive. It was 
wrapped in a small skin, lying on the mat 
by the fire. Fatima was sitting beside it and 
crying too, for the babe was continually 
wailing a thin hollow cry. 

“He has hunger, son, but we have not 
the milk he needs, and you know these 
people who are living here will not help 
me, for we come from a different tribe, and 
they are afraid to do anything. I wish 
there were not so many evil spirits to 
worry us all, for some woman who has a 
babe could take our babe and let it eat, 
and get fat. But all are afraid of witch- 
craft and that the mother’s spirit will come 
and call for her child.” 

So the sad man and the small boy tried 
to give the babe a thin gruel made of 
corn meal. They mixed sweet potatoes 
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with water, and tired to feed him that. But 
in a few days they had to dig a small 
grave at the side of the mother and bury 
the small boy there, too. 

Now that the mother was gone they saw 
how much her loving hands had actually 
done. The food was not good and sea- 
soned well any more, for Hajapi had so 
much to do in the field and the garden 
that he could not prepare it as well as the 
mother had. The children got dirty and the 
hut grew filthy. Nyasowa tried as hard as 
he could, but little Fatima and the garden 
took so much of his time that he worked 
from morning till night. Yet bad as that 
was, worse was to come. Heathen custom 
moved in. 

In a few days the uncle arrived who 
had been so cruel to the mother and to 
Nyasowa long before. In this part of the 
country there is no lobola, or bride price 
paid, so the children cannot be claimed 
by the father if the mother dies, but are the 
property of the mother’s brother, and he 
may come and take them right away from 
the father any time he wants to. The 
heathen custom is strong against allowing 
the children to remain with the father. So 
the cruel uncle came, and nothing would 


To page 18 

















YOU CAN MAKE Your owN WRIST RADIO 


ae Reprinted From SCIENCE and MECHANICS, The Magazine That Shows You How, 
by special permission. 


By THOMAS A. BLANCHARD 


sae super-small set can—honestly—be 
called a Wrist, Clip-On, or Pendant Ra- 
dio; its minute size lends itself to these 
applications without forcing the name upon 
it as is done so often with sets that should 
have been labeled Pocket Radios Only. It’s 
one third smaller, and 75 per cent lighter, 
than a diminutive hearing aid whose manu- 
facturer advertises his unit as tiny enough 
to be hidden in milady’s hair. Only slightly 
larger than a book of paper matches, it 
still has up to twice the volume and se- 
lectivity of ordinary transistor or transis- 
tordiode circuits. 

In spite of its tiny dimensions, all parts 
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Gary Anderson enjoying a program coming in on the 
wrist radio made for $3.98. You can make one too at 
Pathfinder meetings. Directions are printed here. 





for the set are readily available. The poly- 
styrene plastic case you'll find on the “Cos- 
metics” counters of any dime store. There 
also you'll find the versatile clip which at- 
taches to the case. The trade name is Lady 
Ellen curl clips. Get the 17-in. size. 

For the chassis, we used a 1 7/16 x 1 15/16 
in. piece of linen impregnated Bakelite. 
Thin fiber or cardboard can also be used. 
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(Fig. 2A) with a paper punch, and 
pierce the 1/32 in. holes for diode 
and transistor with a needle. If you use 
cardboard for the chassis, dip it in shel- 
lac, remove and allow to dry after 
making mounting holes. Repeat if nec- 


essary to give the cardboard the stiff- x 


ness that fiber or Bakelite has. 
Insert the germanium diode and 
transistor “pigtail” leads into their 


mounting holes and bend to right an- 
gles on the underside of the chassis 
(Fig 3). This gives rigidity to circuit 





components without resorting to ultra- 
miniature clips and sockets. 

Make the battery clip from strips of 
brass, copper, or tinplate as in Fig. 2B. 
To hold the brass cap end of the battery 
securely, dent or dimple one of the clips 
with a ¥-in. flat punch, or machine screw. 
To prevent the smooth, zinc shell end of 
the battery from sliding out of position, 
pierce the other clip with a prick punch or 
nail. Fasten the battery clips to the chassis 
with 2-56 machine screws and nuts not 


more than 4 in. long and the phone clips es 


with 2-56 screws. 

The set uses either standard-size or hear- 
ing-aid-size magnetic phones. Standard-size 
phones have cords fitted with tips, but 
with the miniature phone you'll have to 
add them. To do this, carefully remove about 
4 in. of the insulation from the cord to 
expose its tinsel conductors. Then place a 
common pin parallel with the tinsel con- 
ductors, and bind them together with a 
single strand of ordinary stranded fixture 
wire, snip off the end of pin and solder. 
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CHASSIS LAYOUT 


BATTERY Cl 


gn Suppose you use standard-size phones— 


then what about the jacks we used? Well, 
these are nothing more than the pin clips 
used in cheap octal wafer tube sockets. 
A 5-cent socket yields eight of them if 
you don’t have an old socket from which 
you can salvage the three used in this proj- 
ect. If your standard-size phone tips don’t 
fit, simply compress the clip with pliers 
until they do. 

Except for the coil connections, wire all 
components on the underside of the chassis 
with the transistor and diode pigtail leads 
(Fig. 3); separate hook-up wire is not re- 
quired. When soldering to the screw term- 
inal points, use a thumbnail-size wad of wet 
cleansing tissue pressed over the pigtail 
lead so that heat is not transmitted up into 
the diode or transistor. Just as soon as the 
solder sets, move the wad over the hot con- 
nection so that it will cool rapidly. This 
protects transistor and diode from damage. 
Electrical connections are shown in Fig. 4; 
physical connections, in Fig. 5. 

In order to provide the most efficient 
match between the high-impedance reso- 
nant circuit of coil and capacitor and the 
low-impedance diode detector—which, in 
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MATERIALS LIST—SUPER SMALL RECEIVER 
No. Description 


Plastic utility box, 244 x 1% x % in. 
Seuss! purpose diode (1N34, 1N66, 1N48, or 


1 ) 
Transistor (CK-722, RR-38 or 2N107) 
a antenna coil (Miller, Stanwyck, Grayburne, 
etc. 
Ceramic fixed capacitor (120 mmf. to tune 1590- 
880 kc.; 220 mmf. to tune 880-550 kc.) |. 
Pair standard magnetic headphones, or miniature 
earphone (D.C. resistance should be 2000 ohms 
minimum) 
Miniature flashlight battery (Ray-O-Vac No. 716 
or any other size ‘“‘N” 1 v. cell. If mercury ty 
cell should be used, note that cap is minus, not plus 
as with regular batteries) 
Tube pin contacts salvaged from octal wafer socket 
2-56 x Yg in. brass machine screws and nuts 
4-40 nut or 4-40 knob for tuner screw 
Small alligator clip (or “‘frictional’’ paper clip) 

ft. length light, flexible hook-up wire 
Lady Ellen curl oP 1%” size 
A kit containing all parts for building this set ex- 
cept headphones and battery is available for $3.98 
postpaid from Electro-Mite, Springdale 636, Con- 
necticut. 
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turn, feeds into the low impedance tran- 
sistor—the ferrite slug-tuned antenna coil 
is tapped 16 turns from the outside end 
of the winding. Using the coil shown in Fig. 
3, which has a progressive type winding, 
you needn’t count off turns; just unwind 
21 inches of wire. This is equal to 16 
turns. Carefully scrape off the cotton insula- 
tion and form a small loop, then rewind 
the coil wire as closely as possible into its 
original space and pie-layer arrangement 
and reconnect the end of the coil to the 
terminal lug. No great harm will result, 
however, if you “scramble wind” the turns 
back on the coil form. 

With two short lengths of light stranded, 
plastic-covered hook-up wire, connect one 
coil lug and the tap to chassis components. 
With a third length, connect the inside 
coil lug to another octal socket clip. This 
is the antenna connection. A 3 ft. length 
of wire fitted with a small alligator clip 


and brass weatherstrip nail or phone tip 
attaches to it. Removed from the set when 
not in use, this type of antenna eliminates 
dangling wires. 

A fixed ceramic capacitor connected 
across the coil lugs completes the wiring. 
Its value will depend upon stations operat- 
ing in your area. If stations tune in between 
1590 and 880 kc., the value of the capacitor 
should be about 120 mmf. To tune from 
880 kc. to the top of the dial, 550 kc, 
use 220 mmf. Solder a 4-40 brass nut to 
the end of the threaded coil slug, or a small 
Bakelite knob with a 4-40 lock nut, to 
turn the coil’s tuning slug in and out. 

When testing the set before installing in 
its case, attach the alligator clip to the 
finger stop or metal box of your telephone. 
If wiring is correct, and the correct size 
capacitor for your area is across the coil, 
you may find that powerful local stations 
are so loud that the earphone is overloaded 
and reception distorted. If this happens, 
remove the alligator clip from the phone. 
The volume will still be loud enough, but the 
set will be free of distortion—and quite 
selective. 

Try the antenna clip on metal lamp 
bases, screens, bedsprings, etc., but you will 
probably find you can let it hang free and 
still get good reception. To page 22 
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The 300th HAN DE 


} 
By MARGARET D. crarke® ( 


M EG and Bill had promised they would do 
it, and do it they would. Only really, had 
they known how their legs would feel at the 
end of the journey they might not have made 
the promise so willingly. 

Pastor A. I. Mitchell was planning to hold 
a series of meetings for the public, and had 
called on the church members to help dis- 
tribute handbills. The town had a popula- 
tion of ten thousand, and there were only 
two or three Adventist families in the whole 
community. 

Ten thousand people generally live in 
about three thousand homes, so that meant 
the two or three families would have to hand 
out three thousand invitations. 

Meg and Bill promised to distribute three 
hundred. Meg was sixteen and Bill was 
eight. 

Now, it would have been a simple matter 
to ride a bicycle along the footpath and put 
a handbill in each letter box, but that was 
not Pastor Mitchell’s way. He desired that 
each home should be given a personal invita- 
tion along with the handbill. 

Perhaps even that would not have been 
such hard work had the town not been in 
Queensland, Australia. The city fathers had 
decreed that every lot must be a quarter of 
an acre, which spread the dwellings a long 
distance apart, and made for a lot of walk- 
ing. Bad as that was, though, there was an 
even more difficult problem. 

Nearly all the houses were built on stilts, 
so that to reach the front door a person had 
to climb twelve to fifteen steps. 

Meg and Bill developed a serious disorder 
of the nervous system as they approached the 
first few houses. But as they proceeded they 
began to get a lot of enjoyment from the 
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work. They felt like the crusaders of old. 

If all the three hundred people who re- 
ceived the handbills would come to the 
meetings The two messengers allowed 
their imagination free rein. Three hundred 
people! What a Sabbath school; what a 
church they would make! 

Upstairs and downstairs, upstairs and 
downstairs. 

Naturally there were a few exciting mo- 
ments, such as their encounters with three 
savage dogs and a drunk 
man. And two householders 
were quite rude and hostile. 
But for the most part the 
people were friendly, and 
meeting them was a real 
pleasure for the young peo- 

le. 

Handbill two hundred. At 
last the pile was beginning 
to look as if some folders 
had been given out. 

But legs were beginning 
to grow weary. Bill and Meg 
had opened two hundred 
gates and knocked on two 
hundred doors. 

Two hundred and fifty 
handbills. Weariness was 
definitely settling in now. 
But if two hundred and fifty 
were given out, that meant 
there were only fifty to go. 

Handbill two hundred and 
ninety-nine. It brought them 





Through gates and up steps Bill 


and Meg went all day, delivering 
handbills till they were weary. \ 
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to the edge of the town, where the road 
led out into the country. Two hundred 
and ninety-nine handbills meant two hun- 
dred and ninety-nine times twelve steps, 
which equaled three thousand five hundred 
eighty-eight steps up and three thousand 
five hundred eighty-eight steps down. 

Add to that all the miles they had walked 
between the houses and its no wonder they 
were tired. 

So now there was only one handbill left, 
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and the next house was far down the coun- 
try road. 

Bill looked at the handbill and then at 
the house. 

Meg looked at the handbill and then at 
the house. 

Then they looked at each other and be- 
came increasingly and acutely aware of their 
stiffening leg muscles and _ tightening 
shoes. They sighed. 

Said Bill in his determined, eight-year- 
old way, “We said we'd give out three hun- 
dred and we will. I'll go.” 

The man who received the three hun- 
dredth handbill, Mr. Sparkes, was the only 
one who came to the meetings from Meg 
and Bill’s territory. He gave his life to 
Christ, and what a treasure he has been, 
upright and faithful in every way. He has 
been a deacon and an elder of the local 
church, and a source of strength and en- 
couragement to all the members. 

Sometimes Meg and Bill talk about that 
three hundredth handbill and say, “I won- 
der what would have happened if we hadn't 
given out that last handbill?” 


The thought is too horrible for words 
and nearly gives them nightmares. 
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The Ocean Is Not a Pond 


By ENID SPARKS 


LL the time Mrs. Brown was. telling 

Nancy to be careful about tides and 
waves and undertows, Nancy wasn’t listen- 
ing at all. She knew how to swim and she 
knew she would be perfectly safe in the 
ocean. 

She didn’t like to admit that the only 
place she had ever swum before was in 
the duck pond on her father’s farm. There 
might be some difference between swim- 
ming there and swimming in the Pacific 
Ocean, she would grant that, but water 
was water everywhere, and Nancy was 
twelve, and well, what was there to worry 
about really? 

She made sure she looked as though she 
was listening, of course, because the Browns 
were very good friends of Mother and 
Dad, and had brought Nancy clear across 
the State so she could spend a few days 
on the coast for the first time in her life. 
It just wouldn't do at all to appear im- 
polite to such people. There was no tell- 
ing what they might say to Mother and 
Dad when they got home. 

So Nancy said Yes and No at the proper 
times all the while Mrs. Brown was talk- 
ing, and Mrs. Brown never suspected that 
her mind was far away. And as soon as 
Mrs. Brown was finished, Nancy put on her 
bathing suit and ran down to the beach to 
swim. 

For the first few days she swam in the 
morning when the sea was calm and the 
tide was coming in. In the afternoons she 
borrowed a bicycle and went for long rides. 

One morning she decided to reverse the 
order. She would take her ride in the morn- 
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ing, then when she came home hot and 
sticky, she would cool off in the sea. 

She told Mrs. Brown what she was plan- 
ning to do, and then wished she had not, 
for Mrs. Brown told her she didn’t think it 
was a good idea at all. “It isn’t wise to 
go into the cold water when you are hot,” 
she said. 

“Oh, bother,” thought Nancy. Of course 
she didn’t say so out loud. What she said 
to Mrs. Brown was “Thank you for telling 
me,” and then she asked, “Would it be all 
right if I went down to the beach and sun- 
bathed?” 

Mrs. Brown said she thought that would 
be all right, and Nancy smiled. Because, 
if a person was down on the beach with 
her swim suit on, if she went into the wa- 
ter and got dry before she went home, no 
one would know she had gone swimming. 

So Nancy had her bike ride, then quickly 
changed into her swim suit and ran to the 
beach. 

And then, disappointment. There wasn’t 
anybody there to swim with. And Nancy, 
for all her foolishness about tides and waves 
and undertows, still had enough sense not 
to try swimming alone. That wouldn’t be 
sensible even in a duck pond. So she found 
herself a place to lie down between two 


sand dunes, and pouted because she w 
forced to be obedient. But she enjoyed ™ 


the sun and the cool breeze from the sea 
in spite of herself. She heard a voice float- 
ing toward her from behind the sand dune. 

It was the voice of some older woman 
saying, “Oh, I'd give anything to have a 
good swim right now.” 
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In reply Nancy heard a very positive voice 
say, “As I told you before, I’m happy right 
here on the sand, and I don’t intend to 
get myself wet, not for you or for anyone 
else.” 

“If you'd just try it once,” the first voice 
went on, “you'd find swimming is loads 
of fun.” 

“Ha, ha,” thought Nancy. “Here's my 
chance. I'm cooled off enough by now, so 
I won't be disobeying. I'll tell this lady 
T'll swim with her.” 

She climbed to the top of the sand dune 
and said to the woman, “I'd be glad to 
go in with you.” She said it with so much 
assurance that the woman was certain she 
must be a professional swimmer, perhaps 
even the lifeguard’s daughter. She certainly 
had no idea Nancy had learned to swim 
only a few weeks before—and in a duck 
pond at that. Happy to have such experi- 
enced company, the woman said she'd love 
to have Nancy go in with her, and thanked 
her for being so kind as to offer her serv- 
ices. 
“I’m Mrs. Neal,” the woman said, and 
“I’m Nancy,” Nancy said, so they were in- 
troduced, and down to the water's edge 
they raced. 











































































































“Why don’t we go out to Project Point? 
We can get a good view of the beach 
from there,” Nancy suggested in that same 
self-confident way, and Mrs. Neal, who 
never would have dared swim so far by 
herself, said, “Sure, if you'll go with me.” 

Into the water they plunged. Surfacing, 
they struck out for the point. Nancy was 
thrilled by the ease with which she moved 
along. The duck pond was never like this. 
Why, it seemed as if she was actually be- 
ing pushed along, she swam so far with 
each stroke. 

In next to no time they were abreast of 
the point. And then, horrors, they were go- 
ing beyond it! 

Nancy turned and swam back toward 
the point. But still she was going away 
from it. She swam harder, but the more 
she tried to go toward the point, the farther 
out to sea she floated. 

She noticed that Mrs. Neal was not far 
away, and that she was having the same 
trouble too. 

“The tide must be going out,” the woman 
said. “It’s taking us with it.” 

“Oh, not the tide!” Nancy nearly screamed 
when she said it. “Am I going to die?” she 
thought. Would it take long? Would she 
choke on the water when it went 
into her lungs? She thought briefly 
of home, and of Mother and Dad. 
What would they say when she 
didn’t come back? Would they be 
sorry to lose her? And then she re- 
membered that she had come into 
the water in rebellion against the 
good advice of Mrs. Brown, and 
sudden panic seized her. It was her 
own sin that had brought her into 
this trouble. Now, if she drowned 
—oh, it was too dreadful to think 
of. “Please, God,” she gasped, 
“please forgive me and rescue me.” 

With strength born of her utter 
desperation she paddled toward 
shore. And because she was trying 
so hard, she managed to make a 
little headway, until putting her 
feet down, she felt sand beneath 
her. She called to Mrs. Neal, and 
she set her feet down and touched 
bottom, too. 


Struggling to keep their heads above water, 
Nancy and the woman were overjoyed to 
see a man start toward them with a rope. 
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But they were too exhausted to go any 
farther, and straining all the time to keep 
their heads above the surface, they could 
not rest. They tried to swim, but the tide 
was stronger than ever, and all they could 
do was stand still. 

By this time Mrs. Neal’s friend on shore 
had noticed that something was wrong and 
had run off to get help. A man appeared 
from somewhere and called to them over 
a megaphone, “We are sending for a life- 
boat.” It sounded good at first, till Nancy 
remembered that the lifeboat station was 
five miles away. 

Meanwhile, quite a crowd had gathered, 
and someone shouted, “Get a rope.” But 
even that took a long time to find. 


Nancy was overjoyed to see a lifeguard 
take the rope in hand and strike out to- 
ward her, and when he reached her, she 
was sure the long, hard struggle was over. 
The man signaled to the crowd on shore 
to pull on the rope. But alas, the rope 
was old and worn and the people were 
excited, and instead of giving a long, 
steady pull, they jerked on the rope and 
it broke. Instead of two there were now 
three people out in the surging waters! 

“I can take one of you,” said the guard 
seriously, “but I can’t take both.” Nancy 
looked at the woman, pale, exhausted, too 
weak even to raise her arms. 

“Til stay,” she said. 

It was a noble thing to do, of course, 
and she knew it would sound heroic when 
people told the story later. But as she 
watched the lifeguard going farther and 
farther away from her, she broke down 
and cried. She was all alone, out in the 
waves, and so very, very tired. Why did 
her life have to end like this? She had 
given her heart to her Saviour several 
months before, and she felt sure He had 
forgiven her for being rebellious that day. 
Yet she had so hoped she could do some- 
thing great and valuable with her life. Per- 
haps, if she drowned, Mrs. Neal would be 
impressed and would give her heart to God. 
Perhaps that was God’s plan. Certainly the 
woman was no Christian. Nancy could tell 
that by listening to her language. Well, if 
that was what God wanted, Nancy would 
be content. Still, if that lifeguard would 
only hurry. 

The lifeguard had reached the shore. He 
fell exhausted on the beach, and said, “I 
can’t possibly go out again.” 
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Nancy almost gave up right then. It just 
was no use struggling any longer. 

Then from the crowd she saw two life- 
guards who had just arrived plunge into 
the water and start toward her. Seeing them 
gave her new strength, and she resolved to 
keep her head up till they came. 

What a cheer rose from the crowd when 
the three struggled through the waves at 
last and staggered onto the beach. 

“You can swim when the tide’s going 
out any time you want to,” Nancy tells 
people nowadays. “But as for me, I’m not 
going to risk my life that way again. There 
are many pleasanter ways to have fun and 
excitement.” And she often uses this ex- 
perience as an illustration of how the tide 
of sin can pull us away from the shores of 
spiritual safety. 

God did save her to be a worker for 
Him, for today she and her husband are 
teachers in an Adventist college. She never 
saw the strange woman again, but she 
hopes to meet her in heaven, when the 
former things are passed away, and there is 
no more sea. 


The Loaded Gun 
From page 3 


One day I showed him my gun. He took 
out the ramrod and stuck it down the 
barrel, something I had never dared to do. 
He measured the inside of each barrel and 
then the outside. As I watched him I knew 
before he said a word that both barrels were 
loaded. We had been playing for years with 
a loaded gun without knowing it! We 
didn’t tell Mother. She would have died of 
heart failure! 

We hid the gun and tried to figure out 
a way to shoot it off. Each barrel had a lit- 
tle tube running up from the back end 
that had to be filled with powder. This 
was called priming. Then a little metal 
cap went over the tube. When the hammer 
fell on the cap it made a spark, which would 
explode the powder and fire the barrel. 
But we didn’t have any powder or caps. 

We started inquiring of neighbors, 
whether any of them knew where we 
could get such things. Finally we got some. 
We waited until an afternoon when my 
mother and sister were gone to the Ladies’ 
Aid, then went out by the granary and 











T. M. COLE 


ICE CREAM AND CAKE 





It’s like being given ice cream as a reward for eating your cake, to be a Pathfinder. 
Because, as every Pathfinder knows, being a Pathfinder is as good as eating chocolate cake 
with whipped cream. And if you’re a good Pathfinder, and come to the meetings regu- 
larly—and especially if you are a member of the Baker, Oregon, club—you may get an 
airplane ride as a reward. And if that isn’t like being given ice cream for eating your 


cake, what is? 


The picture shows a group of club members and leaders standing beside a plane 
piloted by Mr. N. C. Jones. They think it was very nice of Mr. Jones to give them free 
rides, and they certainly think the Pathfinder club is a wonderful thing to belong to.— 


Mrs. Wreatha Hudson, reporting. 








dug a hole about a foot deep. We buried 
the stock of the gun almost to the trigger, 
for we knew the gun had been loaded for 
perhaps forty years, and figured that the 
barrel could be rusty and might explode. 
We didn’t want to get hurt. We primed 
both barrels with powder and put a cap on 
each. Then we tied a string to each trigger 
of the double-barreled musket. Pushing a 
fork into the ground, we used it as a pulley 
to make the strings turn a corner. Then 
we hid behind the granary and pulled one 
string. Nothing happened. We pulled the 
other string, and still not a sound. 

We waited awhile to be safe, and went 
out and examined the gun. We put more 


powder in the priming tubes and added 
fresh caps. Then we tried again. This time 
one barrel went off with a roar. We 
peeked around the corner and saw the 
smoke and paper wadding drifting away. 
We tried and tried, but never could get 
the other barrel to shoot. 

After that we used the gun for hunting 
and target shooting. It wasn’t really much 
good for either, but we thought we were 
mighty hunters. 

The last time I remember using the gun 
was when I was fourteen. I had seen a 
flock of geese land on a pond not far from 
home. Quickly I loaded the gun and spent 
an hour crawling through the tall grass 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Sandra Arlene Stovall, age 10. 202 Edwards, Monti- 
cello, Arkansas, U.S.A. Jumping rope, jacks. 

Ellen Greenlee, age 14. Route 2, Box 52-D, Can- 
dler, North Carolina, U.S.A. Reading, pets, outdoor 
sports, music. 

Lisa Riutta, age 15. 80 Westmount Avenue, R.R. 1, 
Sudbury, Ontario, Canada. Music, oil painting, out- 
door sports. 

Sandra Benson, age 12. 4619 147th Street, Lawn- 
dale, California, U.S.A. Swimming, writing stories, 
drawing, biking. 

Rosalind Howarth, age 14. N 3 R.D., Dargaville, 
Northland, New Zealand. Reading, outdoor sports. 








and brush to get to the edge of the pond. 
It was November, and the ground was hard 
and frozen. Through the screen of brush 
I could see the magnificent gander, the 
leader of the flock swimming nearest me. 
He looked so proud and noble that it 
seemed a shame to shoot him. 

That is the trouble with guns—when we 
have them we want to use them. I raised 
that old musket, pointed it right at Mr. 
Gander, and pulled the tigger. The ham- 
mer fell with a click. The gun did not go 
off, but the geese did. I watched fascinated 
as the majestic birds flew up. They had 
been facing me when they heard the mys- 
terious click, and knew it meant danger. 
They took off right over me. 

I walked home with a sense of relief. I 
was glad I had not needlessly killed one 
of God's creatures. That gun had saved his 
life by not going off. I wondered how many 
times it had saved my life too by not go- 
ing off. I still feel funny in the pit of my 
stomach when I think how I played with a 
loaded gun for years without knowing it. 
It surely taught me the lesson, Be very, very 
careful with guns. 





The Wrong Skunk 
From page 5 


not usually deceive him. But he didn’t re- 
alize that it was his skunk that had caused 
the trouble. 

“I remembered,” he stammered, “that you 
said there was no need to be scared of 
baby skunks that were bought in stores 
for twenty-five dollars. I found him for 
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you,” he went on, “sitting in my milk van 
this morning. I knew you'd be pleased for 
me to bring him back. Forget about the 
reward. It was no trouble. No trouble at 
all.” 

Mrs. Martin dropped the wet cloth into 
the bucket and stared at Leo. “If there was 
any possible way for me to have someone 
else deliver my milk, Leo,” she cried, “I'd 
pay you up this instant and tell you never 
to be seen within a mile of my house 
again!” 

Leo was stunned with this ingratitude. 
“But, Mrs. Martin i 

She came closer to Leo so that her words 
would sink in deeper. 

“Leo,” she moaned, “when I was a little 
girl we used to read in our second-grade 
reader a story that ended like this: ‘Look 
before you leap.’ You meant well, I have 
no doubt, but that skunk was mot Jamey. 
Jamey was fully guaranteed not to stamp 
his feet and leave obnoxious odors in my 
house. You picked up the wrong skunk, and 
as for giving you a reward, you can be happy 
I don’t charge you for all the trouble you've 
caused me!” 

Leo didn’t whistle “Yankee Doodle” on 
the way home. He was thinking he'd like 
to see that second-grade reader Mrs. Mar- 
tin had spoken about. Could the story pos- 
sibly have been about two skunks? 





Myson Charlie 
From page 8 


do but tiny Fatima and Nyasowa were 
taken away from good kind Hajapi. Nya- 
sowa knew that the new life would be bad, 
for he could remember very well the hard 
time they had had, and his heart was sore 
and bleeding. Once he thought it would 
have been better if they had all died and 
were lying near the mother and the tiny 
boy baby who had lived so briefly. 

Again Nyasowa was moved with little Fa- 
tima into the wretched kitchen hut where 
Nyasowa had lived with his mother before 
Hajapi had come to bring happiness into 
their lives. The hut was even more broken 
and tumble down than before. One night 
a cobra got in, and Fatima was nearly 
bitten before Nyasowa took a stone and 
killed the creature. 

At mealtime Fatima and Nyasowa were 
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THE 


By JACK KYTLE 


WHEN he first began playing baseball, 
his hitting was poor and he was awk- 
ward and uncertain in fielding. On the 
sandlots of Birmingham, Alabama, other 
boys would leave him out of the choose-up 
games. They liked him, of course, but each 
side wanted to win, and unless it was nec- 
essary in order to round out a line-up, 
they didn’t pick a player who frequently 
struck out and muffed fly balls. 

Those were days of discouragement, 
when quitting would have been easy. But 
the pleasant-faced boy wasn’t the quitting 
kind. He waited patiently for chances to 
get into games, giving the best he had at 
every opportunity. And when the games 
were over, he would persuade his friends 
to pitch to him as he practiced hitting, 
and then to bat out flies for him to catch. 
Many times he practiced until darkness 
forced him from the field. 

Improvement came slowly, but it defi- 
nitely came. He had his bad days, when it 
seemed his playing was poorer than ever 
before. Yet he kept trying. He had set a 
goal for himself, determining to become 
a good baseball player and thus earn money 
to pay for an education for his brothers 
and sisters. 

By the time he had reached his late 


PLAYER THE TEAMS DIDN'T WANT 





teens, the awkwardness had disappeared 
from his play in the outfield. Once un- 
certain in judging fly balls, he was now 
confident, graceful in movement as a deer, 
lithe and fleet. His hitting had become so 
good that instead of being left out of 
games he was widely sought after. 

Trying—never quitting—had brought re- 
ward. 

Still, he wasn’t satisfied. Even after be- 
coming a star he kept practicing as if he 
were trying to make the team. He worked 
constantly to improve his outfield play, and 
developed the so-called basket catch that 
helped make him famous. This catch, made 
at the waistline instead of over the head, 
enables the player to save a step when 
throwing back to the infield. 

It has been said that genius in any en- 
deavor is only the power of making con- 
tinuous effort; that the line between fail- 
ure and success is so fine that we are often 
on the line and do not know it; that when 
prospects seem darkest, a little more pa- 
tience, a little more effort, may turn what 
seemed failure into glorious success. 

Surely the slender, pleasant-faced boy 
who wouldn’t quit is a bright example. 
He is the New York Giants’ great center 
fielder, Willie Mays. 








forced to stay out on the porch until the 
family had eaten all they wanted. If there 
was anything left—and all too often, there 
was nothing left—they had to do without 
a thing. The scraps and the peelings were 
good enough for little orphans, the uncle 
said. 

Nyasowa was so busy taking care of lit- 


tle Fatima now that he could not go and 
make money and trade as he had done. Be- 
sides, the home of the uncle was far from 
the river. And the aunt was so cruel, small 
Nyasowa was afraid she might hurt his lit- 
tle sister. He knew she would beat the 
poor little girl cruelly unless he was with 
her all the time. To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 





Vll—Adventures in Ephesus 


(August 17) 


Memory VERSE: “So mightily grew the word 
of God and prevailed” (Acts 19:20). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read in Acts 19:11-20 about Paul’s work in 
Ephesus. Read in verses 23-41 about the trouble 
that arose as a result of his preaching. Learn 
the memory verse. Find Ephesus on the map. 


SUNDAY 
Teaching in Europe 


Open your Bible to Acts 19. 

You have noticed that Paul generally preached 
the gospel in the Jewish synagogue of each city 
to which he went. In Ephesus he followed this 
practice. Verse 8 will tell you how long Paul 
continued preaching in the synagogue in Eph- 
esus. 

But the opposition, small at first, grew stronger 
and stronger, and Paul felt it was a bad thing 
for the new believers to be exposed continually 
to the arguing of the disbelieving Jews, so he 
took them somewhere else to hear the teaching 
of the Word of God. Look in verse 9 to find 
where this was. 

For two years he taught here, and the reports 
of his message went all over Asia. 

Not only did Paul preach the message of 
Christ, but he practiced the works of Christ. 
Read about them in verses 11 and 12. 

“As these miracles were wrought in the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth, the people had opportunity 
to see that the God of heaven was more powerful 
than the magicians who were worshipers of the 
goddess Diana.”—The Acts of the Apostles, p. 
287. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 285, pars, 2, 3; p. 286, pars. 1, 2 

THINK how Satan always sends agents to try 
to upset those who are deciding to surrender to 
Christ. 

Pray to let nothing Satan sends to you keep 
you from being a follower of Jesus. 
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MONDAY 
Evil Spirits Try to Distract 


Open your Bible to Acts 19. 

Although it was God’s command that His peo- 
ple have nothing to do with magic and sorcery 
—for they come from Satan—many Jews secretly 
practiced these arts. While Payl was giving 
demonstrations of God’s miracle-working power, 
a counterfeit was being made of this power by 
the Jews. To make it worse they blasphemed 
God’s name as they did these works of Satan. 
See in verses 13-16 what they tried to do, and 
what happened to them. 

Again the power of God proved greater than 
the power of the prince of darkness, and seem- 
ing defeat became victory for Christ. Verse 17 
tells us the effect of this experience on those who 
witnessed and heard about it. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 287, par. 1; p. 288, par. 1. 

THINK how Satan tries to counterfeit the ways 
of Christ. 

Pray to be alert to his deceptions. 


TUESDAY 
What to Do With Evil Books 


Open your Bible to Acts 19. 

Many of these people who had seen this in- 
cident began thinking very seriously. They could 
see that their superstitions and magic were not 
to be relied upon, and that they caused them to 
do wrong. Verse 18 tells about their change of 
attitude. 

The Ephesians had many books in their homes 
that contained rules for communicating with the 
evil spirits. As the light of Christianity flooded 
their souls they realized that these books were 
just stumbling blocks. They did not want them 
in their homes. They did not want to give them 
away or sell them to others to do them harm. 
See in verse 19 how they solved the problem. 











“Thus truth triumphed over men’s prejudices 
and their love of money.’—The Acts of the 
Apostles, p. 289. 

Repeat or read the memory verse (Acts 19:20) 
to see how the gospel gained favor in Ephesus. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 288, pars. 2, 3, 4. 

THINK how completely the converts cut them- 
selves off from their evil past as they burned 
the books of magic. 

RESOLVE to cut yourself off completely from 
anything that may be a stumbling block in your 
Christian experience. 


WEDNESDAY 
A Businessman Makes Trouble 


Open your Bible to Acts 19. 

With so many people giving up the worship 
of their gods there soon arose trouble in the 
city. Once a year a great festival was held in 
Ephesus in honor of the goddess Diana, whose 
beautiful temple was one of the chief attractions 
of the city. Not only were many former worship- 
ers of Diana now Christians, paying no heed to 
the god, but many who did not recognize Chris- 
tianity had gone as far as to look upon the 
heathen festival and all that belonged to it as 
useless. 


When the Spirit of God came into the hearts of the 
people of Ephesus they threw all the evil books out 
of their homes and burned them in a great bonfire. 





H. COPPING, ARTIST 


In the business quarters alarm was growing 
as sales of the silver images of Diana and 
models of the temple began to fall off. One of 
the merchants called a meeting of his fellow- 
craftsmen. In verses 24-27 you can read the 
speech he made. 

This speech had the effect he hoped for. Great 
indignation was aroused against those who were 
destroying their trade with their teachings. A 
mob seized two of Paul’s fellow workers, but 
the disciples managed to keep Paul from going 
to their defense, as he wanted to do. In verses 
32 and 33 read about the confusion that reigned. 

This Alexander was a Jewish coppersmith. He 
had wanted to make it clear to the Ephesians 
that the Jews had nothing to do with the teach- 
ings of Paul. But he didn’t get a chance to have 
his say. Look in verse 34 and see what the 
crowd did. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
Pp. 293; p. 204, par. 1. 

THINK how fear for the success of their 
worldly business led the craftsmen of Ephesus 
into evil plotting. 

Pray to seek first the kingdom of God and 
not worldly gain. 


THURSDAY 
The Town Clerk Intervenes 


Open your Bible to Acts 19. 

Just imagine a crowd calling out “Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians” for two hours without 
stopping! That’s what the Ephesians did! But 
someone was watching eagerly for a lull. In 
verse 35, first part, find who this was. Then 
read in the rest of the verse and in verses 36 
to 40 the speech he made. 

The people gave him respectful attention, not 
only because of the important office he held, 
but also because he appealed to their reason. 
They saw that Paul was innocent and that they 
had acted foolishly, spurred on by the selfish 
silversmiths. Quietly they all went to their homes. 

Paul had worked for three years in Ephesus. It 
was time to go on. Calling the disciples together, 
he said good-by and prepared to go to Macedonia. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 295, pars. 2, 3; p. 296, par. 1 

THINK how one man was able by his sound 
reasoning to calm an excited mob. 

Pray to be one that makes peace, rather than 
one who stirs up trouble. 


FRIDAY 


Name the following, looking up the ones you 
may have forgotten. 

The place where Paul taught for three months 
at the beginning of his stay in Ephesus (verse 
BED eesvssidapavekoasand one 

The man in whose school he taught after 
this (verse 9) 

The deeds he did that helped the people who 
were sick (verse 12). ....................... 

The people who tried to cast out evil spirits 
but were overcome by them (verses 14-16) 

The possessions the converted Ephesians 
burned in public (verse 19) ............ 

The man who made a speech to his fellow 
workers to arouse them against Paul and his 
preaching (verses 24-27) 

The goddess whose images the silversmiths 
made and sold (verse 24) ..........c esses 

The Jewish would-be speaker who was not 
given a chance to have his say (verses 33, 34) 

The man who quieted the mob the silversmiths 
had stirred up (verse 35) ...............cssccee 

Check up on your memory verse too. 
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Myson Charlie 


From page 19 


So when Nyasowa went to clean out the old 
garden where his mother had worked, he had 
to take the child along. 

Finally the clothes Hajapi had got for 
them were quite rotted away. Nyasowa 
knew a time when he had not a shred to 
cover his small body. It was galling, too, 
when his aunt would laugh, and jeer at 
him, and point the finger. “Bayenda-Pezi,” 
she would say tauntingly, calling him the 
name of a tribe far to the north whose 
only clothing was a coat of red clay. Nya- 
sowa felt a fierce anger well up within 
him at the meanness of the taunting. He 
lay at night and tried to think of ways to 
get even with her. Once he thought to go 
and plant a coffee tree in her garden so as 
to bring her bad luck forever, but then he 
bethought himself that it might bring him 
bad luck also, and he could not afford any 
more of that. 

One day Nyasowa took little Fatima, 
and in desperation and hunger set out for 
a nearby village to see an aunt who was 
friendly to him, though he had seen her 
only once. She was his mother’s sister, and 
the village was near according to our stand- 
ards, only twelve miles away. But to poor 
Nyasowa carrying little Fatima on his back 
and weak from poor food, and too little 
of it, it was a grueling journey. 

He had not a thing on his body, and 
he was ashamed, but he did not know what 
to do about it. When he passed through a 
village a man gave him a shred of an old 
piece of mosquito netting, and he used it 
for a loincloth. 

It was evening before he and Fatima 
arrived in the aunt's village. He was fear- 
ful of what the uncle would say when he 
discovered they were gone, for when it was 
time again to carry the water, hoe the gar- 
den, and chop wood for the fires, he would 
be missed. He had finished his work for 
the day before starting out, so hoped that 





he would not be missed before morning. 
And what if after all the long journey 
his aunt should be angry that he had come, 
and send him home again? Well, he would 
know about that in a few minutes now. 
(To be continued) 





You Can Make Your Own 
Wrist Radio 


From page 11 


With the set tested, it's ready for mount @® . 
' 


ing in the case. Drill two 4%-in. holes for 
the phone clips and a 5/16-in. hole for 
mounting the tuning coil (Fig. 1). Drill 
a 1/16-in. hole in the back of the case for 
securing the curl clip and slip a 5/16-in. 
dia. washer over a 2-56 screw and clamp 
the clip between washer and case. The 
chassis fits snugly in the case. 

The antenna lead passes through a niche 
filed between case lid and cover. (Fig. 6.) 
When not in use, it’s tucked inside. Since 
the case is transparent, a snapshot, color- 
ful floral print or decal can be inserted 
under the lid when the set is used as a 
Pendant Radio. There is a Y%-in. hole in 
the curl clip to which either a ribbon or 
chain may be attached. As a Wrist Radio, 
a plain leather strap is all that is required 
—the set clips to the strap—and as a 
Clip-on Radio, it clips to tie or pocket. 

We've obtained fair results with an alu- 
minum-foil-lined hat as a walking antenna, 
receiving 50 kw. stations located 20 air- 
line miles away. For so tiny a receiver, mo- 
bility is asking a lot, but in many areas this 
stunt is possible. Note that no ground con- 
nection is required for normal reception. 
In remote areas, a ground may be connected 
to the battery’s minus terminal. 


(Taken from SCIENCE AND MECHANICS, October, 1956, 
pp. 167-169.) 
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ATTENTION! 


PNID-N iam Ulallolam Collin 


Here is a new set of natural color films es- 

pecially for junior youth. 26 filmstrips to aid 

in telling the wonderful story of the gospel, 

complete with syllabus and special songbook. 

Price, $59.50 

Tape narration also available. 13 tapes, $58.50 
Combination of filmstrips and tapes. 


Complete, $99.50 
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MAKERS of MELODIES -3 


OF PIANISTS | 


A. A YOUNG STUDENT LISZT 


HEARD THE GREAT VIOLINIST 

PAGANINI PLAY: - THE WONDER> 

FUL PERFORMANCE MADE A DEEP 

IMPRESSION ON HIM AND HE RE~ 
SOLVED - DO AS WELL ON THE 

PIANO « *: HE BECAME SO FAMOUS 
“THAT HE EARNED THE TITLE hewnen 

OF PIANISTS" «+ + «+ -« 

THIS VENERABLE MUSICIAN was 

ALSO A REMARKABLE CONDUCTOR, 

TEACHER AND COMPOSER OF HUNGARIAN 

MUSIC - -- HE WAS THE FEARLESS CHAMP- T. 
\ON OF THE NOBLE IN ART AND EN— OWARD THE END OF HIS 
COURAGED YOUNG MUSICIANS LiKE LIFE HE JOINED A MON~— 
BERLIOZ AND RICHARD WAGNER>: --- ASTERY AND RETIRED FROM 
HiS DAUGHTER COSIMA MARRIED WAGNERD THE WORLD TO DEVOTE Him 


ANO WAS A LEADER AMONG MUSICIANS SELF TO MUSIC - 
HERSELF: :: 











BORN 1811 IN RAIDING, HUNGARY—DIED 1886 IN BAYREUTH, GERMANY 


Reprinted by permission from Illustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil- 
liam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., New York. 
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